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he had not the power to leave the place; but there 
he stood, all over in a trembling sweat. In two 
or three minutes(or less)up came the French king 
and his attendants; for the boar that was now shut 
up in the cave, was one which the king and his 
nobles had pursued in a chace, and which had a 
little out-ran them. The dogs directed by their 
nose, immediately made up to the door where he 
was inclosed, but it stuck so fast, that their weight 
could not open it, so one of the king’s attendants 
came up to the Welchman, and demanded in 
French, if he had not’ seen a wild boar run that 
way; but the Welchman answered him in broken 
English that he did not understand him: one of 
the nobles, who understood English very well, 
asked him in that language, if he had not seen a 
wild boar pass by him a few minutes before !—Il 
do not know what is wild poar, replied the Welch- 
man, not I, put indeed, here was a little shaky- 
pig come up to me in a crate passion and fury, 
look you, ant it was going to pite me; put egot, 
Iwas take hur by the tail, and throw hur into 
that house, look you, and I believe hur was there 
now.—The king who understood but little English 
demanded an explanation of what the Welchman 
said; and the nobleman told his majesty, that he 
said he did not know what a wild boar was; but 
that there was a jack-pig came up to him, and 
was going to bite him, but he took him by the 
tail, and put him into that house. Now, please your 
majesty, what they call a jack-pig im some parts 
of England, is a little sucking pig; so that I should 
think it can never be the wild boar he has put in 
there. No, no, replied the king, to be sure it can- 
*not; but however, whatever it is that he has put 
in there, order him to fetch it out immediately. 
So the aforesaid nobleman told the Welchman, 
that it was his majesty’s pleasure that he should 
fetch this little jack-pig out of the house, that he 
might see him. Bat the Welchman not caring for 
the task, answered him again,—py Got! not I; if 
hur was want hur out, hur may fetch hur out 
again hurself, if hur will; for py Got! I was not 
like to meddle with hur any more, look you— 
flere the nobleman told his msjesty what the 
Welchman said, and, at the same time, insinuated 
to his majesty, that he was but a poor ignorant 
fellow, and that he had very little faith in what 
he had related.—So the king ordered the spear- 
men who attended him in the chace, to force the 
door open; which they did immediately, and out 
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came the boar with the utmost fury, when the dogs 
fell instantly upon him, and the sport was renew- 
ed; but the king was so amazed at what had hap- 
pened, about the Welchman’s putting the wild 
boar into the cave by the tail, that he could not 
quit the place for some time; said he to his attend- 
ants, we thought it impossible for this stranger to 
put such a creature into that cave, and shut the 
door upon him, as he said he had done, but you 
find it so. How came he im and the door shut, 
else? It was not five minutes before, that we saw 
the creature before us; and this man you all saw, 
was there by himself. How could it be otherwise, 
I own to me is amazing! I desire, my lord, con- 
tinued he to the nobleman, who was their inter- 
preter, that you take care and see this wonder of 
a man to-morrow.—So the king rode in pursuit of 
his sport; and the nobleman, according to his 
majesty’s command, staid with the Welchman to 
give him directions where he should come to him 
the next day, in order to his being introduced to 
the king and court. Accordingly, the Welchman 
came, and the nobleman carried him immediately 
to his majesty; who, when he demanded a further 
account from him concerning the wild boar, the 
Welchman told him the very same story, without 
variation. Then his majesty asked him what re- 
ligion he was of, but the Welchman could give him 
very little account of that; and the king, finding 
by his ignorance, he was as likely to make a pa- 
pist of him as any thing, offered him a post in his 
service; and the Welchman being very much 
pleased at the fine appearance of the gens d’arms, 
or life guards, told his majesty, that if he would 
give him a horse, and make him one of those fine 
folks, he should be obliged to hur.—At this, the 
king was a little surprised, that he asked for no- 
thing better; but however, he gave orders that he 
should be immediately equipped. And he was no 
sooner initiated into the corps, but all the French- 
men therein, wished him at the devil, and con- 
tracted a most mighty mixture of fear and hatred 
for him; for not a man in the troop dared to con- 
tradict him. The story of his putting the wild boar 
into the cave, was sufficient to intimidate the bold- 
est of them. At length, the Welchman having been 
a kind of a lawgiver amongst them a great while, 
withéut the least interruption, they now began to 
schene and form a plot against him, in order, if 


possible to lower his mettle. So they went private-_ 


ly through the corps, and raised by subscription, 
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a purse of a thousand livres for any man that 
would challenge and fight him at any weapon; and 
five hundred more he was to have if he conquer- 
ed. But none would undertake to do it for a great 
while; at last, a very good swordsman, and one 
who kept a fencing school, undertook to challenge 
him: and, in order togive him a public correction, 
they got leave from their commander, who was 
obliged to ask it of the king, for the Welchman 
was a great favourite of his majesty’s, for the hon- 
or of France, to make a pitch and public battle of 
it, When the Welchman received the challenge, 
and found that his henor, his place, and every 
thing of value lay at stake, and depended upon 
his success in this disagreeable engagement, he 
began to scheme all the ways he could think on, 
to accomplish his safety and escape; and at last 
he resolves as follows: 

The day for this bloody battle being fixed for 
the morrow, at eight o’clock in the morning, the 
Welchman determined not to stir from home till 
a full quarter after; and till several messengers 
had come in quest of him; for the good natured 
Frenchmen were in great eagerness to have him 
dispatched. But taffy having staid in his apart- 
ment as long as he thought proper (either plotting 
or praying) he bundled up a rusty old sword, a 
spade, and a pick-axe, and away he trudges to the 
place appointed. “here he found his antagonist 
ready stript, and exercising with another master, 
to put his hand in against he engaged; and whole 
multitudes of people were assembled to see this 
bloody encounter, which was expected to be the 
most worthy of observation of any single combat 
that everhad been fought in that kingdom. As 
soon as_the Welchman came to the place appoint- 
ed, they all began to reproach him with a general 
voice for over-staying his time; and his antagon- 
ist, whose spirits were supported and kept up by 
the encouragement of his friends, brandishing his 
sword, with great eagerness challenged him to 
the combat. At which, the Welchman carelessly 
replied; don’t put yourself into passions, you shall 
find, look you, that I am come time enough for 
you, presently.—So throwing down his bundle, 
and after pulling off his clothes very deliberately, 
instead of his sword he takes his spade in his hand, 
and looking several times very earnestly at his 
antagonist he makes a mark upon the turf like a 
grave, and then began to dig and throw the earth 
out of it, and to pick with his pick-axe, and to 
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work as hard as he was able. At length, the 
Frenchman, who stood yvapouring and ready to 
engage with him, demanded, with some contempt. 
what he was about? and why he did not come and 
answer his challenge?—Ay, ay, quoth the Welch- 
man, you are in a plakey hurry, look you, but I 
pray you don’t you trouble yourself any more 
apout it; I shall be for you time enough, presently. 
But I will not come till | have done what I am 
apout; for, py Got! as I am a shentleman and a 
christian man, and every thing else in the worlt, 
I have never kilt a man in my whole life, but I 
have bury him.—Ha! vat is dat he say ? quoth the 
Frenchman, Cot tam! I varrant he has kill ten 
thousand men in his life; else, begar! he would 
never take de trouble to make dis grave for me ! 
but I will see dem all at the diable, mortblet! *fore 
he shall kill and bury me, to make dem all sport, 
begar!'—So as soon as the Frenchman saw the 
Welchman’s eyes turned another way, le set out 
full drive; and ran with all the force and specd 
he was master of. And as soon as he was got far 
enough off, the Welchman, who with great joy 
saw him set out, now holding up his head and 
seeing him, as by accident, running away, catches 
up his sword, and starting after him, calls out, as 
loud as he could roar; Got tam hur, does hur run 
away at last, like a fillain? L pray you, stop hur! 
stop hur! and pring hur back again to hur crave, 
look you!—But all attempts were used in vain: 
for he never stopped till he was got off, nor could 
he be heard of till some time after. And thus the 
Welchman saved both his life and credit; for no 
Frenchman in the whole kingdom, from that hour, 
dared to challenge him ever after. 


TO Mrs. 
That wrinkle, when first I espied it, 
At once put my heart out of pain, 
Till the eye, that was glowing beside it, 
Disturb’d my ideas again ! 





Thou art just in the twilight at present, 
When woman’s declension begins, 
When, fading from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins !- 


Yet thou still art so lovely to me, . 

I would sooner, my exquisite mother ! 
Repose in the sunset of thee, 

Than bask in the noon of another ! 


tee ee 
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Ah! sure a pager was never seen. 
SUNG BY MR. PHILIPPS. 
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So mild your looks, your children thence 
Will early learn the task of duty; 

The boys with all their father’s sense, 
The girls with all their mother’s beauty ! 


If, 

¢ O how charming to inherit, 

; At once such graces and such spirit: 
¢ Thus while you live may fortune give, 

; Each blessing equal to your merit! 


POD WARD WRB ADA SUASER VERDE LEER EUAN EEE BETA 


(From the Ecndon Morning Chronicle.) 


Mr. INCLEDON, TO THE EDIToR. 


Sir—Unwilling as I always have been to in- 
trude myself on the public, I cannot avoid notic- 
ing, with feelings of regret, the misrepresentations 
which I have observed in the newspapers since my 
return from Ameyica, upon the state of music in 
that country, and I avail myself of the first moment 
of my return to the metropolis to correct this error. 
I am proud, at the same time, publicly to express 
my very high sense of the liberal and enlightened 
hospitality with which | have been treated every 
where in the United States. With regard to musi- 
cal science in America, I must say, that I was 
agreeably surprized at finding it, in every pro- 
vince, in such high cultivation, At St. Paul’s Church 
Newyork, [I sung in an Oratorio, which was, 
throughout, performed in a style which would have 
done credit to London. if any additional proof 
were wanting of their real fondness for music, it is 
to be found in the facility | every where experienc- 
ed during my tour, where I was offered the use of 
ball-rooms for my performances free of expense. 
I could enumerate more iustances of generosity 
than your leisure would permit you to read, besides 
Which it might be thought irrevelant to the subject. 
1 must, therefore, sum up the expression of my feel- 
ings in this declaration, that'l have never yet been 
more agreeably surprised, than by my rapid glance 
at America; and I shall always hold in affectionate 
remembrance, the country which welcomed me as 


; 
| 
: 
$ 
; 
; 
; 
$ 
; 


a stranger, and patronized me with as much ar- 
dour as she could have shown had I been her own 
son.—Once more apologizing for obtruding my 
opinion on the public, | have the honor to be, sir, 


your obedient humble servant, 
C. B. INCLEDON. 


ee 


PHILADELPHIA : 
Monpay, Fesprvuary Ist, 1819, 


With pleasure we learn, that Mrs. De Luce 
will give another concert. 

The musical powers of this Lady only require 
encouragement to equal any of what are called 
the first rates. In a future number we shall gratify 
our readers with a particular description of Mrs. 
De Luce’s style of singing. 











A correspondent whose signature is C, pretends 
to find fault with one of the pieces of music publish- 


ed. We allow there are two errors, but they are of 


no magnitude, and were Mr. C. an amateur, as he 
professes himself to be, he would, assuredly, over- 
look those trifling errors; as, if we are not mista- 
ken in the person, he commits greater errois in 
execution than he can find in our printing. 


We shall readily, publish criticisms, amicably 
written, and no remarks of a harsh or ungenerous 
description shall be inserted. 
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ADAM'S FIRST SENSATIONS. 


FEELING, isthe guardian, the judge, and the exam- 
iner of all the rest of the senses. It establishes 
their information, and detects their errors. All 
the other senses are altered by time, and contra- 
dict their former evidence; but the touch still con- 
tinues the same; and though extremely confined 
in its operations, yet itis never found to deceive. 
The universe, to a man who had only used the rest 
of his senses, would be but a scene of illusion; 
every object misrepresented, and all its properties 
unknown, Mr. Buffon has imagined a man just 
newly brought into existence, describing the illu- 
sion of his first sensations, and pointing out the 
steps by which he arrived at reality. He considers 
him as just created, and awaking amidst the pro- 
ductions of nature; and, to animate the narrative 
still more strongly, has made his philosophical 
man, a speaker, The reader will, no doubt, recol- 
lect Adam’s speech, in Milton, as being similar. 
All that I can say to obviate the imputation of pla- 
giarism is, that the one treats the subject more as 
a poet, the other more as a philosopher. The phi- 
losopher’s man decribes his first sensations in the 
following manner. 


i well remember that joyful, anxious moment, 
when [I first became acquainted with my own ex- 
istence. I was quite ignorant of what I was, how 
i was produced, or from whence I came. I opened 
my eyes: what an addition to my surprize! the 
light of the day, the azure vault of heaven, the 
verdure of the earth, the chrystal of the waters, 
all employed me at once, and animated and filled 
me with inexpressible delight; I at first imagin- 
ed that all those objects were within me, and made 
a part of myself. 


Impressed with this idea, I turned my eyes to 
the sun; its splendour dazzled and overpowered 
me: I shut them once more; and, to my great con- 
cern, I supposed that, during this short interval of 
darkness, 1 was again returning to nothing! 

Afflicted, siezed with astonishment, I pondered 
a moment on this great change, when I heard a 
variety of unexpected sounds. The whistling of 
the wind, and the melody of the grove, formed a 
concert, the soft cadence of which sunk upon my 
soul. I listened for some time, and was persuaded 
that all this music was within me, ‘ 


Quite occupied with this new kind of existence, 
I had already forgotten the light which was my 
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§ first inlet into life; when I once mere opened my 


eyes, and found myself again in possession of my 
former happiness. The gratification of the ‘two 
senses at once, was a pleasure too great for ut- 
terance. 


I turned my eyes upon a thousand various ob- 
jects: I soon found that I could lose them, and re- 
store them at will; and amused myself more at lei- 
sure with a repetition of this new-made power. 


I now began to gaze without emotion, and to 
hearken with tranquility; when a light breeze, the 
freshness of which charmed me, wafted its per- 
fumes to my senses of smelling, and gave me such 
satisfaction as even increased my sclf-love. 


Agitated, rouzed by the various pleasures of 
my new existence, I instantly arose, and perceiv- 
ed myself moved along, as if by some unknown 
and secret power. 


I had scarce proceeded forward, when the nov- 
elty of my situation once more rendered me im- 
movable. My surprize returned; I supposed that 
every object around me had been in motion: I 
gave to them that agitation which I produced by 
changing place; and the whole creation seemed 
once more in disorder. 


I lifted my hand to my head; I touched my 
forehead; I felt my whole frame: I then supposed 
that my hand was the principal organ of my ex- 
istence; all its informations were distinct and per- 
fect; and so superior to the senses I had yet ex- 
perienced, that I employed myself for some time 
in repeating its enjoyments: every part of my per- 
gon IL touched, seemed to touch my hand in turn; 
and gave back sensation for sensation. 


I soon found, that this faculty was expanded 
over the whole surface of my body; and I now first 
began to perceive the limits of my existence, which 
I had in the beginning supposed spread over all 
the objects I saw. 


Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and sur- 
veying my own form, | thought it greater than 
all the objects that surrounded me. I gazed upon 
my person with pleasure; I examined the forma- 
tion of my hand, and all its motions; it seemed to 
me large er litile in proportion as 1 carried it to 
my eyes, I brought it very near, and it then hid 
almost every other object from my sight. I began 
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soon, however, to find that my sight gave me un- 
certain information, and resolved to depend upon 
my feeling for redress. 

This precaution was of the utmost service; I re- 
newed my motions, and walked forward, with my 
face turned towards the heavens. I happened to 
strike lightly against a palm-tree; and this renew- 
ed my surprize: I laid my hand on this strange 
body; it seemed replete with new wonders, for it 
did not return me sensation for sensation, as my 
former feelings had done. I now, therefore, per- 
ceived that there was something external, and 
which did not make a part of my own existence, 

I now, therefore, resolved to touch whatever I 
saw, and vainly attempted to touch the sun; I 
stretched forth my arm, and-felt only yielding air: 
at every effort, I fell from one surprize into an- 
other, for every object appeared equally near me; 
and it was not till after an infinity of trials, that 
I found some object further removed than the rest. 

Amazed with the illusions, and the uncertainty 
of my state, I sat down beneath a tree; the most 
beautiful fruits hung upon it, within my reach; [ 
stretched forth myhand, and they instantly separ- 
ated from the branch. I was proud of being able 
to grasp a substance without me; ! held them up, 
and their weight appeared to me like an animated 
power, that endeavoured to draw them to the earth. 
I found a pleasure in conquering their resistance. 

I held them near my eye; | considered their 
form and beauty; their fragrance still more allured 
me to bring them nearers I brought them to my 
lips, and drank in their odours; the perfume invit- 
ed my sense of tasting, and I soon tried a new 
sense—How new! how exquisite ! Hitherto | had 
tasted only of pleasure; but now it was luxury. 
The power of tasting gave me the idea of posses- 
sion. 

Flattered with this new acquisition, I continued 
its exercise, till an agreeable languor stealing upon 
my mind, | felt all my limbs become heavy, and 
all my desires suspended. My sensations were 
now no longer vivid and distinct; but seemed to 
lose every object, and presented only feeble im- 
ages confusedly marked. At that instant I sunk 
upon the flowery bank, and slumber seized me. 
All now seemed once smore lost to me. It was 
then, as if I was returning into my former nothing. 
How long my sleep continued, 1 cannot tell; as I 
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yet had no perception of time. My awaking ap- 
peared like a second birth; and I then perceived, 
that I had ceased for a time to exist. This pro- 
duced a new sensation of fear; and from this in- 
terruption in life, I began to conclude that I was 
not formed to exist for ever. 


In this state of doubt and perplexity, I began 
to harbour new suspicions; and to fear that sleep 
had robbed me of some of my late powers; when, 
turning on one side, to dissolve my doubts, what 
was my amazement,to beholdANoTHER BEING! like 
myself! stretched by my side ! New ideas now be- 
gan to arise; new passions, as yet unperceived, 
with fears,and pleasures, all took possession of my 
mind, and prompted my curiosity: LOVE served 
to complete that happiness, which was begun in 
the individual; and every sense was gratified in 
all its varieties. 


A CONNECTICUT LEGEND. 

A traveller, who accidentally passed through 
East-Hadam, made several enquiries as to the 
cause of the “* Moodus Noises’’ that are peculiar to 
that part of the country. Many particulars were 
related to him of their severity and effect, and of 
the pains that had been taken to ascertain their 
origin, and prevent their recurrence. He was told 
that the simple and terrified inhabitants in the first 
settlement of the town, applied to a book-learned 
and erudite man from England; by the name of 
Doctor Steele, who undertook by magic to allay 


their terrors; and for this purpose took the’ 


sole charge of a blacksmith’s shop, in which he 
worked by night; and from which he excluded all 
admission—darkening and stopping the place, to 
prevent any prying curiosity from interfering with 
his occult operations. He however so far explained 
the cause of these noises, as to say—that they 
were owing to a Carbuncle, which must have 
grown to a great size, in the bowels of the ledges; 
and that if it could be removed, the noises would 
cease until another should grow in its place. The 
noises ceased—the Doctor was missing, and has 
never since been heard of. The Carbuncle, he is 
supposed to have taken along with him. Thus 
much was authentic. A little girl, who had listened 
silently to the traveller’s enquiries, sung for his 
further edification the following Ballad: 
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BALLAD. 


See you upon the lonely moor, 
A crazy building rise? 

No hand dares venture to open its door, 

No footstep treads its dangerous floor, 
No eye in its secrets pries. 

Now why is each crevice stop’d so tight, 
Say, why the bolted door? 

Why glimmers at midnight the forge’s light? 

All day is the anvil at rest—but at night 
The flames of the furnace roar. 


Is it te arm the horse’s heel, 
That the midnight anvil rings ? 
Is it to mould the ploughshare’s steel— 
Or is it to guard the waggon’s wheel, 
‘That the smith’s sledge-hammer swings? 


The iron is bent, and the erucible stands, 
With alchemy botling up— 

Ist contents were mix’d by unknown hands, 

And no mortal fire e’er kindled the brands, 
That blaz’d by that corner’d cup 


O’er Moodus river a light has glanc’d 
On Moodus’ hills it shone— 
On the granite rocks its rays have danc’d, 
As upward the creeping lights advanc’d, 
*Lill they met on the highest stone 
O that is the very wizzard place, 
And now is the wizzard hour ! 
By the light that is conjur’d up—to trace, 
Ere a star can wink—the path and the place 
And the seat, of the Earthquake’s power. 


By that earthly light I see 
A figure strange, alone; 

With magic circlet on his knee 

And deck’d with Satan’s symbols, he 
Seeks for the hidden stone. 


Now upward goes that grey old man, 
With mattock, bar, and spade: 
The summit is gain’d and the toil began, 
And deep by the rock where the wildlights ran 
The magic trench is made. 


Loud and yet louder was the groan 
That sounded wide and far— 

And deep and hollow was the moan 

YVhat roll’d around the bedded stone, 
Wheve the workman plied his bar. 
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Then upward stream’d the brilliant’s light, 
It stream’d o’er crag and stone: 

Dim look’d the stars and the moon that night, 

But when morning came in her glory bright 
The Man and the Jewel were gone ! 


O woe to the bark in which he flew 
Krom Moodus’ rocky shore— 
Woe to the captain and woe to the crew— 
That ever the breath of life they drew 
When that dreadful freight they bore. 


Where is that crew and vessel now, 
‘Tell me their state who can? 
The wild waves dash o’er their sinking bow, 
And down to the bottomless depths they go 
To sleep with a sinful man. 


The Carbuncle lies in the deep—deep sea, 
Beneath the dark blue wave: 

But the light shines upward so gloriously, 

That the sailor looks pale and forgets his glee 
When he crosses the wizzard’s graye. 
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Reduction! the order of the day. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


For Sale at H. €. Lewis’s Store, No. 164, South 
Eleventh-street, near Locust, viz. 


‘“ Ah! sure a Pair was never seen,” 
** Bewildered Maid,” 
** Love’s Young dream,” 

As sung by Mr. Philipps; 


“ Sailor’s Last Whistle,” 
As sung by Mr. Incledon; 


«6 We shall live together, Laddie,” 
A favourite Scotch air, &c, 


Price 123 cts. each, 


Printed im a superior manner on fine post 
paper, and WARRANTED correct. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 28, 1819. 
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